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Toil at the sacred text ; 
More fruitful grows the field ; 


Each generation for the next 


Prepares a richer yield. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 


SIR THOMAS MOULSON 


A NATIVE OF HARGRAVE, WHO BECAME ALDERMAN, 
SHERIFF AND LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. HE BUILT 
AND ENDOWED ST MICHAEL’S CHURCH, HARGRAVE, 
AND TO HIS BOUNTY AND MUNIFICENCE THE AUTHOR 
OF THIS WORK HAS BEEN FOR MANY YEARS INDEBTED. 


“The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the 
Lord in that day.” Amen. 


“I would have everyone write what he knows, and as 
much as he knows, but no more; and that not in this only, 
but in all other subjects. For such a person may have some 
particular knowledge and experience of the nature of such 
a person or such a fountain, that as to other things, knows 
no more than what everybody does, and yet, to keep a clutter 
with this little pittance of his, will undertake to write the 
whole body of physicks ; a vice from whence great incon- 
ventences derive their original,” 


MONTAIGNE. 


PREFACE 


HE object of this book is threefold. First it is 
intended to be a kind of Atlas to any modern 
critical text of the New Testament, such as TJregelles, 
Afford, and above all, 7zschendorf. Hence their nomen- 
clature has been retained, and the reader will find 
“Coptic” where he might expect Bohairic, “ Philoxenian” 
for Harklean, and a few other terms such as “ Ambrosi- 
aster” etc. To ask a student to read critical notes and 
to form his own conclusions, is to give a blind sailor 
a compass and expect him to find port. This book, 
therefore, is intended to be a kind of chart to show the 
student his way in what at first seems a veritable maze, 
for “Knowledge of Documents must precede judgement 
of readings.” 

Secondly, it is intended to be an atlas to modern 
works on textual criticism. The tables form admirable 
tests whereby to prove the truth or otherwise of many 
of the statements made in such text books, and such 
statements may at once be brought to book and approved 


or rejected. 
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Let us take the following from Scrivener’s Intro- 
duction (Vol. I. p. 162) where the author is speaking of 
Codex 2. 

“In the 564 places wherein Tischendorf cites it in 
his eighth edition, it supports Cod. L in full three cases 
out of four, and those the most characteristic. It stands 
alone only 14 times, and with Cod. L or others against 
the five great uncials only 30 times. In regard to these 
latter, Cod. & sides plainly with Cod. B in preference to 
Cod. A, following B alone 7 times, BL 24 times, but 
N 13 times, A 15 times, C (which is often defective) 
5 times, D 14 times, with none of these unsupported 
except with & once. Their combinations in agreement 
with & are curious and complicated, but lead to the 
same result. This copy is with NB 6 times, with NBL 
55; with NBC 20, but with NBD as many as 54 times, 
with NBCD 38 times; with BCD thrice, with BC six 
times, with BD 13. It combines with NA 10 times, 
with AC 15, with AD 11, with NAC 16, with ACD 12% 
with NAD six, with NACD twelve. Thus Cod. 3 
favours B against A 226 times, A against B 97. Com- 
binations of its readings opposed to both A and B are 
NC six, ND eight, CD two, NCD three. In the other 
passages it favours ABC against ND eleven times, 
ABCD against N eight times, NABC against D eighteen 
times, NABD against C, or where C is defective, 39 
times, and is expressly cited 27 times as standing with 
NABCD against later copies. The character of the 
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variations of Cod. & from the Received text may be 


judged of by the estimate made by some scholar, that 
47 of them are transpositions in the order of the words, 
' 201 are substitutions of one word for another, 118 are 
omissions, while the additions do not exceed 24 (Christian 
Remembrancer, Jan. 1862).” 

This extract must have cost many hours of labour 
and is an apt illustration of that “multiplying words 
without knowledge” that has been the curse of textual 
criticism ever since Mill set the example in his verbose 
prolegomena. Who for instance can determine the 
exact relationship of & from the above? Compare the 
whole with my tables and the superiority of the latter 
will be at once seen. 

Here is another taken from the same source (Vol. I. 
p. 144). He is speaking of P and Q. 

“As regards their text we observe that in the first 
hundred verses of St Luke which are contained in both 
copies, wherein P is cited for various readings 216 times, 
and QO 182 times, P stands alone 14 times, Q not once. 
P agrees with other manuscripts against AB 21 times, 
Q 19: P agrees with AB united 50 times, Q also 50: 
P sides with B against A 29 times, Q 38: but P accords 
with A against B in 102 places, Q in 75.” 

Here the statement is more simply put and something 
may be gathered, but not until we know that B is an 
Alexandrine text and A one mainly Syrian. A glance 
at the chart of St Luke will tell all this and much more. 
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Of itself the extract is worthless till we know the mutual 
relationship of A and B. 

But these are not the chief object of this work. 
Scattered throughout Europe and the East we have 
about 4000 Greek MSS. of the New Testament. We 
know the text of nearly all the uncials, but of the 
cursives we know thoroughly perhaps only a tenth or 
even less, The’rest lie at our national or other libraries 
in glass cases or locked presses and are shown merely 
as specimens of caligraphy or illumination, and the 
cicerone directs our attention to them as “curiosities” 
like the lantern of Guy Fawkes or that wonderful 
threepenny bit that “Bodley” Coxe (may he rest in 
peace) once used as a touchstone to divide the sheep 
from the goats, 

And amongst them lie one per cent., perhaps, of 
priceless texts like 61 (Acts) or 17 (Pauline Epistles) 
and our latest Greek Testament comes out with nearly 
3000 passages marked as still uncertain. ; 

What is really wanted is a thorough preliminary 
survey of every MS. and such a survey can only be 
made by collating them in a uniform series of specially 
selected passages which, if numerous enough, would | 
give us a perfect idea of their mutual relationship. 
General ideas are of no value whatever. We must have 
exactness and this can only be secured by submitting 
all alike to the same process and such is the object of 


the present work. It merely goes down to about 
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1000 A.D., but material exists for much more in the 
exact collations of Scrivener, Matthaei, Alter, Reiche and 
others, and all these and others the author has in hand 
and hopes, if possible, to publish. 

_ Nor is the task hopeless or a chimera. We know 
‘that Kennicott alone collated 581 MSS. of the Old 
Testament (of which 102 contained the whole) and that 
he and De Rossi together collated : 


490 MSS. of Genesis 


549 * the Megilloth 

495 - the Psalms 

172 3 Ezra and Nehemiah 
211 fe the Chronicles. 


It is quite beyond one man’s power to do the work, 
but a dozen or a score would soon finish it. I mean, of 
course, comparatively soon. 

Let me give an instance of the usefulness of such 
a work as will appeal at least to some of my readers. 


| 


Professor Von Soden has given us list after list of | 


readings of MSS. and groups. These lists are not only 
a weariness to the flesh but are based often upon the 
mere peculiarities of each group. Suppose one uniform 
set of readings had been chosen whereby to test all alike 
I venture to think we should have obtained far more 
insight into the mutual relationship of the documents. 
At present they are each divided into their groups, but 
the relationship of each group to the other documents is 
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often all but impossible to determine. I say this in no 
carping spirit. I cannot but attest my great respect to 
the enormous work enshrined in these lists. My sole 
contention is that a uniform standard is after all far 
better than mere idiosyncrasies, and I do not fear to 
assert my conviction that every reader of the Professor’s 
work will agree with me. 

To collate texts of the Syrian family is altogether 
unnecessary. We probably know it quite as well as the 
text of Shakespeare. But to find out the other texts 
is indispensable if textual criticism is not to stand still. 
It is to facilitate this work that the Appendix is so 
arranged as to be of practical use for this purpose. 
Space is left under each reading for insertion of reference 
number etc. of MSS. and, besides the usual chapter and 
verse, the xefadaia numbers are also given and the 
place in the section (where necessary) is inserted in the 
form of a decimal so that there can seldom be much 
difficulty in finding the place. The Appendix to Chap- 
ter III (Vol. 1) of Scrivener will be found an essential 
guide in the case of Evangelisteria and Bruder’s Con- 
cordance will be of much use in the Acts and Epistles 
where the divisions are longer. It will be found that 
the decimals are usually quite sufficient. Where no 
decimal occurs the passage is at the very beginning 
of the section, or the section is too short to need 
such aid, 


The selection of readings are given in full in the 
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Appendix and suggestions as to alterations will be 
welcomed. I am quite convinced that no selection of 
passages will afford anything but confirmation of my 
tables and conclusions, and he who will carefully analyse 
a single chapterof any book of the New Testament will 
find there an answer to any criticisms that he may be 
inclined to make or may have read. 

Many will think it strange that no mention is made 
of Professor Von Soden or of Professor Weiss. The 
author makes no excuse for this. This little work has 
not for its object the criticism of others and this has 
been avoided as much as possible. Moreover there is 
the further question of whether the author is competent 
to criticise the Professors. The author at any rate 
doubts it. Wearisome as many of Professor Von 
Soden’s lists are to read there can be little doubt that 
some of them shed important light on the relationship 
between many of our authorities and will be found of 
much use to students. 

Before concluding I must not forget to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the advantages afforded to me by 
several visits to St Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, and 
especially to the courtesy and kindness of the Warden, 
Dr Joyce. I feel I owe much to the munificence of 
Mr Gladstone and his family and I here own my 
indebtedness. 

To Dr Swete I owe thanks on account of one or two 
queries put to him as President of the Central Society 
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for Sacred Study, which he answered both promptly and 
fully. 

The revision of the Appendix I owe to the kindness. 
of my nephew Robert Jermyn Hutton of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. It would perhaps not become me 
to say more of a near relation than that I have every 
confidence in both his competence and his accuracy. 

Above all I owe most to Professor F. C. Burkitt who 
although personally quite unknown to me kindly con- 
sented to read my MS. To him I am indebted for 
a number of suggestions and corrections all of which 
are incorporated in the text and tables as far as possible 
in Professor Burkitt’s own words. It must be distinctly 
understood that in no way is Professor Burkitt respon- 
sible either for the accuracy of the tables or for any 
opinions expressed by me. His responsibility ends with 
his amendments and suggestions. Faults still remaining 
are the author’s and his only. To Professor Burkitt I am 
also indebted for the loan of Pére Batiffol’s edition of 
Codex ¢ and for Belsheim’s edition of 565 with the 
corrections made by the Rev. H. S. Cronin. 

Friends tell me that some will think the notes too 
“scrappy.” If this be the case let them reflect that my 
aim has been as far as possible not to trench on the 
usual manuals, nor repeat what has been better said 
elsewhere. The reader is expected to study the tables, 
and not the letter press, the latter being unavoidable 
but by all means to be kept down. 
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{ do not ask any critic to spare me. I do ask the 
reader to believe that this work is not the outcome 
of a sudden resolution to rush into print, nor like the 
prophet’s gourd, the growth of a single night. Twenty- 
four years ago I wrote a paper pointing out the 
peculiarities of L, of A and of 17 (Pauline Epp.) and 
sent it to the Guardian and The Expositor by both of 
whom it was returned, so that I have at any rate had 
time for reflection, and I may add for work, at the 
subject. 

No one can learn textual criticism from reading 
alone, any more than chemical analysis can be learned 
from books only. The student must buy a drawing 
board and some sheets of squared paper and work out 
the problems for himself. I can assure him that the 
tables here given do not tell everything, and that much 
reward awaits him. 

But do not let me again forget the real object of this 
work, namely to urge an immediate preliminary survey 
on the lines laid down, of every Greek MS. whose text 
is not known. A few years would here bring an im- 
mense harvest and put the Greek Testament on a level 
such as men have hitherto only imagined. The work is 
for a younger generation. It is sufficient to have been 
the preacher of a crusade though one can never hope 
perhaps to take an active part. 

And here I leave it, not without hopes that my work 


may be of some use if only to beginners. If it serves 
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others also I shall be more than satisfied. It has been 
in a true sense a labour of love, and has occupied many 
hours that might have been less profitably employed. 
My one hope is that it may serve the special object with 
which it has been written. In any case, Deo solum sit 
gloria, “ quia exaltatum est nomen ejus solius, gloria ejus 


in caelo et in terra.” 


E. ARDRON HUTTON. 


HARGRAVE, 
The Feast of the Epiphany, 1911. 
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p. 13, line 4, for eighteen vead seventeen. 
p: 26, line 27, for g read 2. 


INTRODUCTION 


IT is much to be regretted that the textual criticism 
of the New Testament is not by any means a favour- 
ite study. Few people of themselves take it up, and 
fewer still know its usefulness or its fascination. Most 
people vote it dry and dreary, and far from numerous 
are they who love textual criticism for its own sake. 
Others there are whose chief interest is in the so-called 
higher criticism, or more often in the simple exegesis 
required for sermons and the like. These will often 
- take some modern critical text for standard, and care 
nothing for its history or value. And yet one cannot 
help thinking that such might well remember Dr Routh’s 
reply when asked for the name of the best commentary. 
“The Vulgate, young man, the Vulgate.’ He who 
studies the critical notes in Tischendorf will often find 
them of immense value. In the Epistle to the Romans 
for instance there is not a single chapter where light is 
not shed both by the versions and by the pithy trans- 
lations of some of the Fathers. And in all the Epistles 
and elsewhere real gems will frequently be found where 
we instinctively feel that the very word has been hit 
upon by those unknown translators and by the Fathers. 

Others look upon the subject as offering little scope 
for new and original study. This, however, is by no 
means the case. Take for instance the Greek MSS., 
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and we find that the uncials only have been thoroughly 
collated, and that of the thousands of cursives a twen- 
tieth at the most are available to the critic, though many 
exist which are known to possess exceptional value. 

The Versions have not only been attacked, but much 
and very valuable work has been accomplished, especially 
by our own countrymen. We have now editions of all 
the Four Gospels in the Old Syriac, the Peshitta, the 
Bohairic, and the Gothic, and of the Vulgate in both the 
Gospels and the Acts. We have besides these continuous 
texts of every one of the Old Latin MSS., together with 
the Philoxenian Apocalypse. Still, even here we have 
lacunae that obviously offer scope for much work. 

As regards the Fathers, much too has been done of 
late years, and the Berlin Corpus for the Greek, and the 
Vienna Corpus for the Latin, fulfil all the requirements 
of the critic, and the number of passages where doubt 
exists as to the exact form of text quoted must now be 
very few. 

There is, however, another field in which work must 
perforce be done by all who would become adepts in 
New Testament study. Most students find, after 
reading the usual manuals and introductions, that some- 
thing more is required on entering upon the actual study 
of a critical edition of the Greek text. The knowledge 
so far acquired is not always helpful, and the so-called 
canons of criticism too often seem inapplicable or even 
mutually antagonistic. 

This is seen more especially when such a text as 
Scrivener’s Greek Testament is studied or referred to, 
since in numerous passages it will be found that whilst 
one critic supports a reading, another as decisively 
rejects it, while perhaps the remainder relegate it to the 
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margin, or direct attention to its doubtfulness by a star 
or a dagger or by a variety of brackets and signs too 
numerous to mention. 

The question at once arises as to the cause of the 
doubt, and what is its real or probable value. We may 
perhaps conclude that these differences arise from the 
idiosyncrasies of critics, or from mere bias or prejudice 
on their part for particular authorities, and we ask— 
when judges differ, who shall decide? This is, however, 
not the attitude of the thoughtful student, or even of 
common sense. Even when judges differ we may at 
least resift the evidence for ourselves and form an 
opinion as to the reasonableness of their doubts. And 
in textual criticism, where the evidence is not personal 
but documentary and so largely mechanical, we may 
surely do the same. This, however, throws us back on 
the evidence itself, and we are at once confronted 
with the question as to the individual and combined 
value of the authorities and their mutual independence 
and relationship. 

Fortunately the latter problem is by no means 
insoluble, and since the former will be found to largely 
depend on the latter, we may leave out for awhile all 
questions as to value and excellence whilst we examine 
the other question as to the mutual relationship of the 
documents concerned. , 

More than a hundred years ago it was sointett out 
by Griesbach that most of our authorities fall into three 
chief groups or families, which he named the Alexandrine, 
the Western, and the Byzantine, and though later critics 
have made rearrangements or subdivided these groups 
into smaller, yet few critics now question the existence 
of these three great groups. No argument must be built 
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on the names themselves, nor do we for the present 
maintain their appropriateness or the reverse. Our 
object is to divide the available mass of textual material 
into their different groups or recensions. The valuation 
of each of them can be obtained only by a subsequent 
and different process. 

Fortunately for our purpose a large number of 
passages exist where the three families offer mutually 
conflicting evidence, and it is quite obvious to the reader 
that by a careful collation of such we can separate our 
authorities and find out how far mixture interferes with 
their evidence. 

It is unfortunately impossible to include every triple 
reading in the tables, but as far as possible every reading 
has been included that was without doubt and ambiguity. 
In other words our aim has been to include rather than 
exclude, and every triple reading has been carefully 
examined previous to insertion or rejection. Rejected 
readings fall in the main into one of the following 
classes. 

(2) Readings of extreme difficulty that must be 
reserved to the very last stage. These are comparatively 
few in number. . In each case the evidence is so conflicting 
or scanty, and the various authorities in such confusion, 
that summary decision is impossible. 

(6) Readings where a mere variation of tense or the 
addition of a pronoun is in question. In these cases 
the Versions often use the tense which makes the best 
translation, and both Versions and Fathers add and 
omit pronouns at their will. (Cf. the italics of the A.V.) 
The Latin Versions often translate a Greek imperfect 
by the perfect when the latter seems to better express 
the sense (as indeed might be expected), whilst some 
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Versions are unable to discriminate between the im- 
perfect and the aorist. 

(c) Readings where the order of the Greek words is 
in question and where, therefore, the evidence of the 
Versions cannot be adduced. 

(2) There still remain a comparatively small number 
of cases that cannot be classified, but where, from one 
cause or another, the evidence of the Versions or Fathers 
cannot be adduced, and which, therefore, have been 
omitted. It is believed that a sifting of the evidence 
will justify to the reader the judgment of the writer. In 
any case the number of these is so small that they 
cannot make any appreciable difference in the final 
result. It seemed best to leave them out rather than 
to be too hasty. 

Before examining the triple readings the student 
should go through a chapter or two of each great 
division of the Greek Testament in order to obtain a 
fair general knowledge of the groups into which the 
witnesses fall. A score or so of readings taken all but 
at random will show that one small group exists of 
which B and & are the most constant members, Another 
small group contains (in the Gospels) D as its most 
frequent representative, whilst a very large group exists 
which is generally arrayed in direct opposition to both 
the former. Each of these groups includes lesser groups, 
but the differences between the members of each group 
are very small compared to the differences between the 
groups themselves. The groups are as distinct as the 
white from the negro, the lesser groups are perhaps as 
distinct as a Frenchman from ourselves. 

Whilst we are thus dividing the witnesses into their 
several families we may at the same time try to discover 
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which of these families is the best. This is obviously 
the next stage, and unfortunately cannot be ascertained 
by a merely mechanical process, but each must use his 
own personal judgment, and the process only can be 
indicated. Here, therefore, the honesty of the reader 
will become an important factor. 

Let us suppose that we have drawn a fairly distinct 
line of division and separated our documents into three 
great classes. If we now ask which of these classes 
is likely to be the best, we should probably answer that 
the best would probably satisfy the following tests : 

(a) It would have the support of the oldest of the 
witnesses. 

(6) It would have the support of the widest geo- 
graphical area, i.e. it would have attestation from all parts 
of the early Christian world, and not from one area only. 

(c) It would approve itself to us as the best. These 
tests, however, are not as easy to apply as might at first 
sight appear. It will be of considerable assistance to us 
to compile a list of Fathers and Versions arranged in 
geographical divisions and chronological order. The 
geographical divisions may be Africa, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Antioch and Syria, Byzantium and Asia 
Minor, Rome and the West. Since the dates of the 
Fathers and Versions are fairly well known there is 
little difficulty in doing this. 

The Syriac and Latin Versions may be left by them- 
selves in order that the student may investigate for 
himself their place of origin, 

The first test, that of antiquity, is not so decisive as 
we might wish, Passing over the Apostolic Fathers 
and a few early remains (like the Didache) where the 
quotations are too few for judgment, we find as soon as 
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we come to Justin Martyr and Marcion, that Western 
readings are frequent, and about the same time we have 
continuous Western texts in the Old Syriac, the Old 
Latin, and Tatian. From thence onwards to about 
A.D. 250 we have a number of Fathers, all of whom, 
except Origen, are mainly Western. The great gap in 
the Fathers during the whole of the latter half of the 
third century makes it impossible to follow continuously 
the lines of descent, but by the Nicene period we find 
confusion worse confounded, and readings have sprung 
up of which the earlier texts give not a trace, till in 
St Chrysostom we find the late Syrian text appearing. 
Thus the test of antiquity is decidedly against the Syrian, 
and as decidedly in favour of the Western and Alexan- 
drine. In spite of the large number of Fathers with 
Western texts we find that when express citations are 
made “from old copies” and the like, such quotations 
are in a large majority of cases Alexandrine. The 
Western text was thus in use, both in the Church and 
privately, and yet it was known to be corrupt, hence the 
citation of the older and different text. It is a contem- 
porary testimony to the excellence of the Alexandrine text 
that cannot be overlooked, and must not be forgotten. 

It will probably have been gathered from the last 
paragraph that the second test is of little practical use 
since before the end of the second century all Christen- 
dom was flooded with Western MSS., and only here and 
there do we find any other. Width of attestation is 
therefore no proof of excellence. All that can be said 
is that where wide attestation to a Western reading 
prevails it is what we might expect, whilst in other cases 
the contrary is the case. In the latter case only could it 
have any value. 
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The third test does not mean that we are simply to 
compare the three readings and pick out the best 
according to our individual unaided judgment. On the 
contrary, we must bring each to the test offered by those 
rules of internal evidence that apply equally to sacred 
and to secular texts. Perhaps the best résumé of these 
will be found in Alford’s Greek Testament (Vol. I. Ch. VI. 
Sec. 1, par. 19), and this at least ought to be thoroughly 
mastered. The result of such comparisons is all but 
universally in favour of the Alexandrine text. We may 
sometimes be obliged to suspend judgment, but seldom 
indeed will the student give a decided verdict for either 
the Western or the Syrian reading. 

Thus we find the first test on the whole favourable 
to the Western and Alexandrine text, but seldom or 
never to the Syrian. The second test most often favours 
the Western, and again never the Syrian, whilst the 
third is all but universally favourable to the Alex- 
andrine. 

The bearing of all this is obvious, for whilst it cannot 
be denied that the Syrian text often adopts an ancient . 
reading, and very often a Western one, yet scarcely a 
single Ante-Nicene Father or Version has any knowledge 
of sucha text. It must be therefore discarded altogether 
as too late for all purposes of practical criticism. Dr 
Kenyon has given a good example of a similar rejection 
of all but two or three MSS. in the case of Sophocles 
where the total number of authorities is over a hundred, 
and in the classics this is by no means an isolated case. 
It is true that rejection of the Syrian text reduces us 
at most to but a score of authorities, and that of these 
the Western, who number more than three-fourths, 
must often be rejected too, but this cannot be helped. 
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‘The question is not one of numbers but of value, and 
here criticism is decisive. 

Our final text must therefore often be difficult of 
determination, and here Drs Westcott and Hort have 
shown their wisdom in giving a much larger number of 
alternative readings than any other critic, and thus better 
representing the present state of New Testament 
criticism. In other words, while the principles of 
criticism are satisfactory enough, the paucity of authori- 
ties makes it unsafe to be too confident in all cases. 
Hesitation is the truest wisdom, and in the New Testa- 
ment best represents the present state of the case. 
Infallibility is the mark of the ignoramus, or of the 
charlatan. 

A few words seem to be required on the question as 
to whether bias or prejudice has in any way vitiated the 
tables or the opinions formed as to the results thus ob- 
tained. It is obvious that the author is the worst person 
possible to discuss these points, but still something must 
be attempted and the rest left to the reader’s judgment. 

Prejudices may be of two kinds, viz. a predilection 
for one of the families or predilection for one or more 
authorities. 

Now as regards families the author has made it quite 
plain that he believes the Alexandrine family to best 
represent the original text. This opinion is shared by 
most critics. But this is only a general opinion, and 
since the Alexandrine witnesses are few and not always 
unanimous it is impossible at the present day to accept 
every such reading. Principles of criticism may be right, 
but material may be wanting and evidence insufficient. 
A frank suspension of judgment will in such cases be 
wisest. 
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In the case of the tables in this book it is difficult to 
see how such predilection can vitiate results as no decision 
as to the final merit of any reading has anything to do 
with their place in the tables. A reading is Alexandrine 
by attestation of certain witnesses, and whether in itself 
good, bad or indifferent is entered as such in the tables, 
which thus contain readings that may nevertheless be 
far from being zfso facto genuine and certainly very far 
from being always acceptable when judged by internal 
evidence, i.e. subjective criticism, with which for the 
present we have nothing to do. 

It is hoped that this point will be seen, and that by 
adopting documentary evidence only the effect of any 
prejudice or preference may have been fully discounted. 

The other point is however of very much more 
importance and must be fully discussed. 

Nearly thirty years ago the author began his studies 
with full belief in the comparative excellence of &, which, 
however, soon changed, and from that time onwards he 
has had no reason to doubt that B is the better and far 
more reliable as a representative of the Alexandrine 
text. And yet B is human and far from perfect, and 
its singular and even subsingular are often open to grave 
question. 

No doubt B now and then stands out as having 
obviously the right reading unsupported though it may 
be by other members of its own class, but in no case has 
a reading been inserted in the tables as Alexandrine 
when supported by it alone, and in nearly every case 
the Alexandrine readings in all the tables have the 
support of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, Tregelles, 
the Revisers, and usually of that excellent, and cautious 
critic Dean Alford. 
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It is hoped that such a course may have eliminated 
the effect of this second kind of prejudice. It is difficult 
to see what further precautions could have been taken 
in view of the fact that the comparatively pure Alexan- 
drine authorities are never more than half a dozen and 
sometimes only half that number. The point to be 
noticed is that the secondary attestation is sensibly the 
same however many or few the primary may be, and 
that moreover the other families are still supported by 
the same members as before in either case. This shows 
that the principles of selection have been fairly con- 
sistently carried out in all cases. If the value of B as 
an Alexandrine authority be rated as 100 the corre- 
sponding value of & is probably about 90 and of L about 
85. Zand one or two others are quite equal to & if not 
superior, but such figures are only rough estimates and 
must be taken as such. 
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IT is hoped that the tables appended will be more or 
less self-explanatory. The notes therefore which we 
here add will be confined to the more important or to 
the less obvious points. Reference will be made twice 
to a similar analysis of pure Syrian readings in which 
above 500 readings are tabulated in the Gospels alone 
and which, if a favourable reception be accorded to the 
present work, will in due course be published. The 
allusions here made do not require actual knowledge of 
them. 

The tables, it will be seen, show at once the relation- 
ships of the different witnesses. A cross (x) signifies an 
Alexandrine reading, a dash (/) a Western, whilst a dot 
denotes a Syrian. 

Where P is found some peculiar reading is denoted, 
whilst a blank signifies either non-existence or now and 
then differences between the different editors. Here and 
there a few changes to a more correct reading have been 
made on the authority of modern editions of the Versions 
and from Texts and Studies and the like publications. 
Such alterations are few, and for all practical purposes 
the quotations may be taken as those of Tischendorf, 
Tregelles and Alford. 
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It will be seen that the Alexandrine division is 
peculiarly weak, the only pure members being N and B. 
The most striking result is that shown by L, which is 
seen to be nearly pure Syrian for the first eighteen 
chapters of St Matthew. The following table gives an 
analysis of its text in the case of pure Syrian readings: 

Times quoted Syrian Non-Syrian 


St Matt. to end of Chap. xvii. 68 55 13 

. Xvili. to end . ae AO z 42 
St Mark ; F : Soe a 4 £53 
StuLuke < : : Nee Co°6) I 159 
St John : , , 7 4120 14 II5 


In St Mark the Syrian readings are all at the begin- 
ning, the last tabulated being at iii. 8. In St John the 
Syrian readings seem to be evenly divided. We must 
therefore claim for L a primary position amongst the 
Alexandrine group. Even its Syrian readings (omitting 
the pure Syrian portion) may be ancient readings after- 
wards adopted by the Syrian text. 

The case of A is somewhat similar to L. It has 
usually been thought to have an Alexandrine text 
' throughout the whole of St Mark. This however is 
not so. The first two chapters of St Mark are Syrian, 
and the’ Syrian recommences at the beginning of 
Chapter xii. The intervening Chapters iii. to xii. 
(both inclusive) alone contain the Alexandrine text. 
The following is the analysis of Syrian readings in 


St Mark : 
Quoted Syrian Non-Syrian 


St Mark i—ii. . i day ye) FTE 7 4 
fe iii—xii.(incl.) . «. 92 3 89 
7 xiii—end . b7 12 5 


It will be noticed hat the text of C is best in 
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St Mark and St John. In this it is followed by 565 
and one or two more of the cursives. As regards those 
authorities quoted but a few times all that can be now 
said is as follows: 

E, Z (T is nearly pure) are pure Alexandrine. 

P, Y are pure Syrian. 

Q, R are mixed texts. 

The comparatively small but important group of 
mixed MSS. of the Gospels has never yet been satis- 
factorily accounted for and it is to be feared that they 
are all summarily dismissed as of little value or interest. 
Thus they are left out of account or, as Dr Scrivener 
complained, and as was partially true in his days, they 
are quoted when they agree with & or B or D, etc., but 
ignored when they differ from these and support the 
later uncials. This is obviously unfair and infringes 
the first and greatest of all canons of criticism, which 
is that all evidence must be taken into account. We 
propose therefore to consider the two points of primary 
importance, namely the origin and the value of mixed 
texts. We shall confine our remarks to the Gospels as 
the most important and also as containing better material 
for our investigation than the remainder of the New 
Testament. 

Here we have codex 1 and its allies, 13 and its 
companions, besides 22, 28, 157, 565, 700 and others 
of lesser note. 

The first point of importance that we must make is 
to point out that in nearly all cases MSS. are not mere 
mechanical transcripts of previous copies but the work 
of men with an intimate knowledge of their New Testa- 
ment. Even when we come to obvious copies the same 
thing applies and alterations are made that show in- | 
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telligence at work. The best examples are F and G in 
the Pauline Epistles where, neglecting itacisms, etc., we 
have about 200 real various readings or two per chapter, 
a marked example of how unmechanical transcription 
may be and probably often was. 

In order to make the matter plain we will take an 
instance where the facts are absolutely undisputed. The 
Old Latin Gospels were revised by Jerome in A.D. 384. 
One result was that the experiment was tried of putting 
new wine into old bottles, and we get a number of Old 
Latin MSS. revised by comparison with the Vulgate, and 
thus neither the one nor the other, moreover not one ot 
even the best Vulgate MSS., has escaped contamination 
from the more ancient version. This is exactly what we 
might expect and what we invariably find in all such cases. 
The one before us is however complicated by the fact 
that all the non-African MSS. of the Old Latin (i.e. all 
except #, ¢, and m), have also been affected by revision 
into conformity with either the Alexandrine or the 
Syrian text, and that previous to the Vulgate mixture 
being introduced. 

Now we turn to Greek MSS. for instances of similar 
processes in actual progress, and have not far to seek. 

Two groups of MSS. have been well known for some 
time—(one the Ferrar group, the other Codex 1 and its 
allies). The members of the Ferrar group are so closely ' 
related that we cannot but conclude that their common 
ancestor is not many generations from any of them. 
The other group is less closely related and the interest 
in tracing out its genealogy is therefore the greater. 
As 131 is not a member of the group save in St Mark 
up to v. 26 and in St Luke (except the last chapter) we 
must take our examples from these portions. Like A 
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the MS. 131 seems to have been copied from a muti- 
lated archetype and the lacunae filled up from a Syrian 
text. ; 

We will first take St Mark up to v. 26. We notice 
that most variations are taken from a Syrian text. The 
non-Syrian peculiarities of 118 and 131 are few and 
unimportant. 209 has no peculiarities worth notice. 

We analyse their common readings and find that 
118, 131 and 209 are in agreement with the Syrian text 
six times only in 78 citations. This is a very small 
proportion indeed, being only one in 13. There was 
therefore but little Syrian corruption in their common 
ancestor who was probably removed from 1 by but a 
single generation, its total corruption being less than 
8 per cent. 

We now turn to the pairs and find 

118 and 131 together 15 times 
118 and 209 = 1O-e 
131 and 209 5 Ou “5 

This too is very significant and tells its own tale. 
The ancestors of 131 and 209 diverge altogether in this 
generation whilst the ancestor of 118 is equally related 
to both. I say ancestors because we are not yet arrived 
at any of the MSS. themselves. 

The next step is a study of the singular readings 
‘where we find 

118 alone 20 times 
B31) ae ZO idee 
209 ” I 4 

Thus 209 has come down unaltered from the second 
generation whilst 118 and 131 have both received new 
and independent accretions of Syrian readings. 

With these analyses we may proceed to construct a 
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genealogical tree which would be perfect except for the 
fact that in the course of the different Syrian additions 
many of the Syrian readings must have been the same 
in all the cases except in the peculiar readings. 


s! 3 
\ | Ss} S2 s> 
ue 
209 
118” 
131 
118 
Bigs 3. 


The original of the whole series (as far as our know- 
ledge goes) is 1. This plus S' (the first borrowing from 
a Syrian source) gives us A the ancestor of all our 
present representatives of the family. A plus another 
Syrian accretion (S*) gives us the ancestor of 131 (here 
called 1312) whilst A +S? gives us 209 itself. And so 
we go on. It is nothing to the point to say that the 
relative ages of the MSS. do not agree with the tables. 
By 118, 131 and 209 we mean not our present actual MSS. 
but their prototypes which may be any century as far as 
our present knowledge goes, 

Such a genealogy gives us no information about 
I itself because no genealogies can go further than his- 
torical records justify. In the case before us the number 
of waves of corruption is rather smaller than we might 
expect and each of them is comparatively small also. 
This may be accounted for by our having only four MSS. 
in all and our having exhaustéd all the combinations of 
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those four. The genealogical table shows that all the- 
MSS. are corruptions of 1 and thus can all be wiped out 
as far as witness to a pre-Syrian text is concerned. 

This last conclusion is so important that it seemed 
worth testing. We therefore took another passage from 
the middle of St Luke’s Gospel—chapters viii. ix. and x. 
—where all four MSS. are available and which is exactly 
the same length (10 pages) as the other in Professor 
Lake’s book. 

The Syrian readings common to all these three are 
21 out of a total of 6g—a far closer relationship than 
before. The common archetype of all three was therefore 
itself greatly corrupted. 

The readings common to two are: 

118 and 131 2 readings 
118 and 209 20 = 
I13I and 209 oO i 

Thus 118 and 209 are quite independent of 131, 
whilst 118 is again closely related to 2009. 

The peculiarities are as follows: 

Peculiar to 118 10 


” ” I 3 I I 6 
” ” 209 Oo 
The genealogy is thus rather simpler than before 
so $3 ag: Ss st 
\ A 209 
131 
118” 
118 
131 


Fig. 2. 
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1184 was a copy of 209 which was afterwards cor- 
rupted by S* and produced 118. The two readings 
common to 118 and 131 have been neglected as mere 
coincidences. 

It is not possible to make much more of these figures. 
In what has been said it will be recognised by some that 
my conclusions are exactly the same as Professor Lake’s 
in St Luke and not quite the same in St Mark. It is 
probable that this latter is owing either to the shortness 
of the passage or to that anomalous position that St Mark’s 
text shows in many MSS. and amongst them int. 118 is 
. all but a copy of 209 in St Luke and very closely related 
to it in St Mark. 

The real point to be noticed is that successive waves 
of Syrian corruption have taken place, and no one would 
for a moment try to restore the text of I by means of 
agreement between the other three. 

And doubtless what here took place happened in 
most cases. When the Syrian text began to be taken 
as authoritative other texts would be brought more or 
less into conformity with it—some less, like 33, 565 
(St Mark), 700, 61 (Acts), and others more, like 13 and 
its fellows, or still more 28, 22, 157 and a few others, 
until finally we get MSS. like KII with but a small 
pre-Syrian element. The chief importance of all these 
is that they are proofs that many of the readings of &, 
B and D are not peculiarities of those MSS. but real 
readings‘ which were once current just as in fact non- 
Vulgate readings in mixed Latin texts are of value as 
corroboration of the purer Western texts. 

We can easily imagine that this is exactly what 
would happen as soon as an authorized text once gained 
respect. The old MSS. would be corrected by the neces- 
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sary additions or omissions, but many things, such as 
differences of order, would be left unaltered as of little 
importance and thus a mixed text with a good basis 
would go forth to be again altered into greater con- 
formity by subsequent generations until the trace of the 
original exemplar was all but lost. Besides these we 
should have of course perfect copies of the new authorized 
text and these would gradually overwhelm the others 
just as MSS. of the Vulgate slowly got the upper hand 
of the mixed texts. The processes were exactly the 
same and the result was similar in both cases. 

But this is not all. What critics hope to find in 
mixed MSS. is aclue or clues to much of the past history 
of the text, and this search is not so hopeless as it seems. 
For instance we have a small but exceedingly important 
little group of authorities that at present are grouped 
with greatly differing MSS. under the general head of 
Western. This group consists of the Old Syriac (both 
MSS.), e¢, 2, m of the Old Latin and probably the Sahidic. 
To this group we cannot at present add a single Greek MS. 
though it has the support of D on the whole. But it is 
not at all impossible that some day a MS. hitherto over- 
looked may turn out to be at least the connecting link 
between this grouplet and the Western family, and even 
if it were not pure its value would be considerable. 
“Missing links” are always useful whether in geology 
or here. 

Nor is this at all an imaginary case. In the Acts 
for instance we have this very thing, and its value no 
one can overestimate. There we have a small group 
of mixed MSS. composed of 137, 214 (ast) and 216 (csr), 
We had before their discovery merely the Harklean 
and D witnessing, in the main, to a large number of 
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peculiar readings with much difference zzter se. At first 
these were looked on as vagaries such as critics then 
expected from D, but when these cursives also bore 
them witness (partial though it might be) it was not 
so easy to dismiss them and a place was given to what 
before seemed mere freaks. 

So in the Catholic Epistles we have 69, 214 and 216 
forming a group which small though it be and divided 
as is sometimes their witness nevertheless gives us hope 
that we shall some day come across MSS. that will fill 
up here too the missing places if not as perfectly as we 
should like yet as well as we may reasonably expect. 
Thus to despise mixed MSS. because we cannot account 
for them or at present estimate their importance is to 
shut our own eyes. To accept or reject them just when 
and where it pleases is to deliberately blind ourselves. 
They have a value little as we can at present estimate 
it, and the work of Professor Lake on “ Codex 1 and its 
allies” or of others on other groups or single MSS. is not 
lost labour. It but awaits a Darwin or a Herbert Spencer 
to co-ordinate them and their true value will be discovered. 

Even by now we have learnt something of this. 
200 years ago D was an insoluble puzzle and rather 
laughed at or at least dismissed as a freak. Then its 
Alexandrine element was discovered in its sympathy 
with B and L and it began to be tolerated. Then its 
affinity to certain Latin MSS. was seen and it became 
quite interesting, but still suspected, whilst later its close 
affinity to the Old Syriac has made men see that there 
is not a single reading but has its history, and that when 
the history of D is fully known we shall be very much 
nearer than at present to the original of the Greek 
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And so we conclude that though MSS. are mixed yet 
they may be inestimable treasures not to-day nor to- 
morrow but some day when we have found more missing 
links and can piece together the whole chain. We may 
never get nearer to the original than Eohippus is to the 
primitive ungulate, but even if we get thus far most of 
us would be satisfied, at least for the present. 

The quotations from ® and from 565 (Scrivener’s 473, 
Tischendorf’s 2°°) are from Belsheim’s edition kindly 
lent me by Professor Burkitt. The quotations from 
N, > and the cursive 700 are from the recent editions 
of their text. J 

Scrivener’s “y” is often quoted as of great excellence. 
I have therefore inserted its readings fully in the tables. 
All these have been added in order to show the reader 
the value and use of the tables. It also brings them 
fairly up to date, and may save much useless labour. 
I regret that I have not as-yet full and complete col- 
lations of 22 and 28. 

The Western family is well Benes in numbers, 
but not in variety.. The readings of the Sinai Syriac 
have been inserted where extant and undoubted. I 
leave for the present to others the unravelling of the 
knots of relationship in this interesting family. 

When we turn to the Versions we find an amount 
of mixture of all classes of readings that at first sight 
staggers us. The Greek MSS. except a few (mostly 
cursives) are easily divided into their families and 
seldom stray far, but in the Versions everything at 
first seems confusion. This however is really what we 
should expect, as the Versions are of course eclectic 
texts by their very nature, and we cannot expect the 
standard of selection to be at any rate the same as our 
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own. The easier and the more popular text would ob- 
viously be the favourite, and since the Western text was 
certainly the best known in most cases we may expect to 
find abundant traces of its influence. The Syrian text too 
had been in existence long before many of the Versions 
were made, and none of the later Versions are wholly 
pre-Syrian in text. It is therefore necessary to divide 
all the Versions by this latter test, and we then find 
that the Old Syriac, the Old Latin and the Egyptian 
Versions are alone predominately pre-Syrian together 
with the “Jerusalem” Syriac. 

The tables may well be left to tell their own tale 
as regards the latter Versions. The Peshitta doubtless 
belongs to the date assigned by Professor Burkitt, about 
420 A.D. That date alone fits in with both the external 
and internal evidence at our disposal. The date of the 
Harklean is well known. It seems not improbable that 
its present form differs from the original rather by 
Western additions marked by asterisks than by actual 
alterations of the text which was predominately Syrian 
as indeed it still remains. 

Of the Egyptian Versions all that can here be said 
is that the Alexandrine text largely predominates in 
both of them. I may also add that Tischendorf’s 
quotations are singularly accurate as tested by Mr 
Horner’s invaluable edition. The same accuracy indeed 
characterises all Tischendorf’s quotations from the other 
Versions‘ when tested by modern editions. Professor 
Burkitt says, “It is only just to notice how excellent 
is Tischendorf’s report of syr-hl (text, mg.*) goth, arm, 
aeth, also of the Egyptian versions—except for the fact 
that there are now Sahidic and Fayyumic texts avail- 
able, which were not known to Tischendorf.” Such 
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witness will convince our readers that the quotations in 
the tables may be thoroughly relied upon. 

The quotations from the Vulgate have been com- 
pared with Dr Wordsworth and White’s edition in thes 
few passages where the MSS. differ from the Clementine ~ 
and altered when necessary. We are thus enabled to 
dispense with that mixture of first and second rate 
authorities that are here and there cited separately. 
This refers to the Holy Gospels and the Acts which 
have alone appeared so far. The very fact that we can 
at length refer to an authoritative edition and that one 
the ability of which no one can question, is a boon which 
no one can appreciate better than a student of textual 
criticism. Doubt, it is true, still remains in some com- 
paratively few places, especially in the Acts, but not in 
any text cited in the tables. The close renderings of 
the Vulgate seldom leave much doubt as to the under- 
lying Greek text. The reader will perhaps be surprised 
to see that in spite of revision its character is still 
essentially Western, but it was perhaps a wise caution 
that made St Jerome adopt a conservative course and 
not alter too much. We must remember too that the 
Western text all but held the entire field in his day and 
that the Syrian text, although seemingly known to him 
and used, was yet comparatively new. The likeness of 
his text to A, which is sometimes asserted, is seen to be 
far from true. In the Acts alone the Vulgate and A 
are both fundamentally Alexandrine. I have ‘noticed 
but a few passages where distinctive A readings are 
adopted by St Jerome, but my search has not been so 
careful as perhaps might be wished. 

A few remarks on the three primary groups may 
perhaps best be made at this point as it will afford an 
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opportunity for placing several important Versions and 
Fathers in their relative positions instead of reviewing 
them one by one. 

The great problem of New Testament criticism is 
undoubtedly the Western Text. Its origin is obscure, 
its classification doubtful, whilst its comparative value is 
altogether uncertain; indeed there is scarcely a single 
point concerning it that is not the subject of debate and 
difficulty. It lies in the debateable land, and prejudice 
either in its favour or the reverse is fatal to any chance 
of ascertaining its right place or assigning to it a proper 
value. 

Whilst its origin is wrapped in obscurity it is also 
wrapped in antiquity, and few or none of the early 
Fathers or Versions are free from its influence. The 
best and shortest account of the principal theories that 
have been so far held with regard to it is to be found in 
Professor Kirsopp Lake’s admirable little book on “The 
Text of the New Testament” where a chapter is devoted 
to the subject. It must however not be forgotten that 
the question involves the higher criticism as well, and 
that textual criticism alone cannot be expected to solve 
it, though it may provide and arrange the material for 
such solution. Of this we may expect a further supply 
as soon as we get a complete edition of the Sahidic 
Gospels. Our hopes also lie in other directions, either 
in fresh discoveries of the works of early Syriac Fathers 
or in translations of these same Fathers in Armenian. 
Important finds have already been made, and these, we 
trust, are the earnest of others and still more important. 
At present it seems impossible to theorize with any 
prospect of success owing to this lack of material. We 
know something already, but our knowledge only goes 
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back to about 150 A.D., and much took place before 
then, or at least may have done. 

The classification of the authorities having a Western 
text is fortunately an easier task. We have the Old 
Syriac, the Old Latin, the Sahidic and the Jerusalem 
Syriac amongst the Versions and Codex’ Bezae (D) of 
the Greek MSS., besides many of the early Fathers. 
When however we examine these in detail we find that 
they fall into several groups and that little uniformity 
prevails. 

Of these groups by far the most important and 
ancient is that formed by the Old Syriac and by 
St Ephraem and St Cyprian, supported by &, e, m of 
the Old Latin. To these we must perhaps add the 
Sahidic and the Jerusalem Syriac, whilst D undoubtedly 
contains more of this element than any other, especially 
in St Luke, St John and the Acts. St Augustine also 
belongs to it in a large measure, though in the Gospels 
he often quotes the Vulgate. Tatian too belongs to 
this group. 

The next group, for want of a better name, may be 
classed as European, and embraces a 8 7 and z of the 
Old Latin and the European Latin Fathers (except 
Irenaeus). This group is not free from admixture with 
the Syrian text (especially the Fathers) and thus is not 
so important as the former. 

Another group is formed by g and g, and consists 
of Old Latin MSS. which have been very largely 
admixed with the Syrian text. Their testimony is there- 
fore diverse and their value doubtful, as far as criticism _ 
is concerned. The Gothic and / (the Latin portion of 
a Gotho-Latin MS.) ought to be included. This very 
fact however shows that we cannot assign a later date than 
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350 A.D. to this group, a date which, it need scarcely be 
said, is earlier than any of our Greek MSS. except 
perhaps B. 

The fourth group consists of Old Latin MSS. mixed 
with Vulgate, and embraces all the Old Latin authorities 
except those above mentioned. Of these c is much the 
best, and is practically half and half. Since the Vulgate 
has also a small Syrian element this group shows traces 
of the same. 

It is impossible to attempt a closer classification of 
any of these groups, and general guidance alone can be 
given. For all practical purposes the last two groups 
_ may be entirely omitted since we have sufficient testimony 
to each of their component elements without their being 
called as witnesses. They are moreover without any’ 
early patristic support, and are only of service in deter- 
mining the relationship of freshly discovered authorities. 

When we come to discuss the value of the Western 
text as a whole it is extremely important that we should 
not be prejudiced by whatever we may have read, but 
examine for ourselves the evidence and form our own 
conclusions. 

Western readings in common with all others divide 
themselves into three classes, namely additions, omissions 
and substitutions. 

Of purely Western additions it must be confessed 
that they at once break down when tested by the rule 
of internal evidence, and only in a few cases where the 
patristic support is weighty do they. merit much con- 
sideration. Many of them seem to be derived from 
traditional or apocryphal sources, and though possibly 
quite true in fact, were certainly not integral portions of 
the original. 
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Of Western alternative readings all we can say is 
that whilst often obviously wrong they must not be 
summarily dismissed without examination. Their age 
and their attestation alone demand this much, and as 
time goes on it is all but certain that more will be 
accepted as genuine than has hitherto been the case. 
A small proportion has every mark of excellence and 
has only been hitherto rejected owing to an undue 
prejudice in favour of the Alexandrine text. 

Western omissions however occupy a very different 
position, and it is here that we meet with most difficulty 
in coming to a decision since internal evidence is so 
strongly in their favour. But we must not forget that 
even Western testimony is seldom unanimous and that 
the first two groups often differ in each case. Nor must 
we make too much of the fact of omission. The omis- 
sions made by St Matthew and St Luke in their 
narratives do not make the additional details found 
in St Mark doubtful. Another instance, kindly fur- 
nished me by Dr Joyce, occurs in the case of “The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” a Jewish docu- 
ment with later Christian interpolations. In determining 
its text we are compelled chiefly to rely upon the original 
Greek and upon an Armenian version. Now the Christian 
insertions and alterations are far more numerous in the 
Greek, the original language of “The Testament,” than ~ 
in the version, and one would therefore be inclined to 
regard absence from the Armenian as a decisive test, 
but Dr Charles, in his edition, says that “on almost 
every page he (the Armenian translator) is guilty of - 
unjustifiable omissions.” So that absence in this case 
is far from a certain test. We have an extreme instance 
of a similar state of affairs in the case of the Ignatian 
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Epistles where critics encounter three different recen- 
sions. Of these the longest is universally rejected, the 
second is all but universally received, whilst the third 
and shortest is universally rejected too. Some of the 
most important Western omissions can be explained on 
doctrinal grounds, and the doubt remains in all cases as 
to whether a text which adds so much as the Western 
would not with very little reason reject wherever it 
thought right. We must not judge early ages by our 
own day, nor compare their canons of reverence for 
the words of Holy Scripture with the days of plenary 
inspiration. Their faith was not in a text but in a 
Person, and there was no counting of every jot and 
tittle of the New Law, whatever may have been the 
case with the Old. Very few accept the additions or 
omissions of the Septuagint, however interesting the 
question as to their origin. On the whole the Western 
text gives us the link between the New Testament and 
the Christian Apocrypha and is the first trace of that 
tendency to supplement the simple words of the New 
Testament that is afterwards found so marvellously 
developed in later Christian literature. It is not how- 
ever the less interesting on that account, and we must 
not imagine it to be unorthodox or schismatical. It is 
as Catholic as the Logia, and no argument can get over 
the fact that whether rightly or wrongly it was used as 
genuine by those to whose opinions we defer in other 
matters. At the same time we must not forget that 
Origen who lived so much nearer than we do, and 
Jerome who lived later but made use of the oldest 
authorities procurable, alike reject both Western addi- 
tions and omissions, though accepting not a few of the 
other Western readings. This is an objective historic 
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fact which, accept at whatever value we may, seems to 
discount what after all are decisions based merely on 
the rules of internal evidence. 

To go further is to show prejudice. To say less is 
to hide from ourselves the real facts of the case. To 
reject anything Western simply because it is Western is 
neither reason nor criticism. 

It is necessary to add that even those Fathers who 
are most Western differ very much from the Versions 
that are our main authority for a Western Text. Close 
for instance as is the agreement between St Cyprian and 
k, the number of times when the latter and its fellows 
stand absolutely without any patristic support is enor- 
mous. This is doubtless owing largely to the meagre 
amount of early patristic attestation, but cannot be 
entirely due to this. A continuous Western commentary 
on the Gospels is what we should have liked. Our only 
continuous Western commentaries are “ Ambrosiaster” 
on the Pauline Epistles, Victorinus on the Philippians 
and Andreas on the Apocalypse. A comparison between 
the quotations of the Western Fathers and the Western 
Versions as given in the tables will show that the former 
often exercised much discretion in their rejection or 
acceptance of readings and knew of other texts besides 
the Western. Moreover when they make express quota- 
tions from particular Gospels or refer to old authorities 
their testimony is most frequently to an Alexandrine 
text, just as we commonly quote from the Authorized 
Version, but where it better suits our purpose refer to 
the Revised. 

The Syrian text merits attention if only from the 
fact that all but about one per cent. of our authorities 
are pure Syrian. A few remarks on its origin, its 
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characteristics, and its value will therefore not be out 
of place. 

In tracing its origin it is best to begin at the sixth 
century, when there can be no doubt it was fully estab- 
lished, and to work backwards. 

The fifth century gives us A, C and the Peshitta. 
Of these A, the later, is most Syrian in character, whilst 
C is least so, the Peshitta lying about midway. The 
struggle for supremacy had not yet issued in total victory. 

In the fourth century we find St Chrysostom has 
seemingly accepted the Syrian text, but not entirely, as 
only 60 per cent. of his quotations are pure Syrian. The 
Gothic, a little earlier still, shows a very similar state of 
things. Following the Fathers we have Basil with about 
30 per cent. of Syrian readings, and Eusebius with about 
25. This is too great a proportion to be accidental, and 
I think there can be no doubt that the Syrian text 
existed, but was comparatively recent. Eusebius and 
Basil it will be remembered both belong to Caesarea. 

The trail then thins out, or rather is all but lost, for 
the quotations of Methodius are insufficient in number 
for our purpose and Hippolytus is seemingly mainly 
Western. 

When however we come to Origen we have again a 
plenteous store of quotations, and on analysing them we 
find that he has only about eight per cent. of Syrian 
readings, so that the probability in this case is that the 
Syrian here borrowed from Origen and not vice-versa. 
The Syrian text may therefore with much probability be 
placed somewhere in the latter half of the third century. 
It is interesting to note that Ne of the seventh century 
tells us that the text has been compared with a MS. 
belonging to Pamphilus (fl. 294 A.D.). Now the text of 
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Ne is all but pure Syrian both in the Gospels and in 
St Paul’s Epistles. Pamphilus as we know was the 
apologist of Origen and the friend of Eusebius. If then 
Pamphilus had anything to do with a text nothing is 
more probable than that he should take at least eight 
per cent. of his readings from Origen and that Eusebius 
should accept his edition as authoritative. Further we 
dare not go. 

The characteristics of the Syrian text are exactly 
those we should expect from a revised text. It is in 
short a full text, and neglects the omissions of both the 
Alexandrine and the Western text, filling up the latter 
from the former and vice-versa and sometimes uniting 
both. It also corrects the Greek of the older texts, 
giving us for instance a singular verb after a neuter 
plural and adding the article where seemingly needed, 
besides often changing the tenses or order of words 
where such seemed called for. The particles too are 
frequently changed, and in short every endeavour has 
been made to polish up or soften down the simple 
ruggedness of the more ancient texts. 

But this is not all. The Syrian text is in the true 
sense of the word eclectic, and adopts whatever ancient 
reading it found that seemed most suitable. Especially 
in not a few cases it adopts the readings of the Old 
Syriac, and is sometimes the only additional evidence 
that we have of the existence of such readings. 

All this has a bearing on its value, and we are 
obliged to admit that for a reading to be Syrian it is 
not necessary for it to be late. In fact we cannot doubt 
that as we obtain further ancient testimony we shall be 
able to carry back many Syrian readings to a much 
earlier period. 
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This should make us pause before rejecting any 
Syrian reading that is not easily accounted for and 
that has the support of internal evidence. It may be 
the remnant of a very ancient text and not an amend- 
ment. Even if we place the Syrian text some time 
before 300 A.D., it is nearly a hundred years older than 
our earliest Greek MS. 

At the same time it must not be overlooked that in 
no case where the Syrian text is called in to be a kind 
of make-weight or arbiter can we get away from the 
original uncertainty, and on the whole we must put 
aside the Syrian text as rather adding to our uncertainty 
than removing it. It was an honest attempt to stay the 
corruption of the text of the New Testament, and we 
cannot be too thankful that it was undertaken so early 
and provided the Church with an authorized version. 
It was a success too, and deserved to succeed if only 
from its motive. It has been fortunately handed down 
to us in such a pure form that one of the easiest tasks 
of the textual critic is to separate Syrian from non- 
Syrian. It has served its generation and served it 
admirably. To discuss it on the principle of giving 
a dog a bad name and hanging it is to be unjust to it. 
Its editor as much merits our approbation as St Jerome 
does for his Vulgate or Origen for his Septuagint. 

As regards the Alexandrine text the really important 
question is whether it is a recension at all and not a 
direct descendant from the original. And this is ex- 
tremely difficult to decide owing to lack both of material 
and of historic evidence. 

It is necessary to remind the reader that every 
transcript has not only errors of its own, but also those 
of its ancestors, and that moreover an interval of about 
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300 years separates our earliest Greek MS. from the 
original. Thus there can be little doubt that no MS. 
we now have is a direct transcript from the original. 

If the Alexandrine authorities are examined we find 
that B, our earliest, is remarkably free from clerical 
errors and seemingly also from incorrect readings, as the 
contemporary hand has made very few alterations. On 
turning to &, which cannot be placed later than the first 
quarter of the fifth century, and probably belongs to the 
fourth century also, we find clerical errors in abundance 
as well as numerous contemporary corrections. The 
difference between these two MSS. is probably due to 
the ancestors in the first case being few whilst in the 
second they are comparatively numerous. Of the other 
Alexandrine MSS. the same is true in varying degrees, 
as we might expect from their later date. The point 
to be noticed is that the variation of the Alexandrine 
authorities zzter se is often very great. The Syrian 
MSS. e.g. agree very closely with each other after the 
fifth century. When however we come to compare & 
and B we find so much variation that Dr Burgon was 
nearer the mark than usual when he said that it was 
easier to find where they differed than where they 
agreed. This would seem to prove that whilst we use 
the word Alexandrine as a convenient term for describ- 
ing them collectively, yet in reality they are not the 
result of a revision in the true sense of the word, 
but rather descendants each in its own line from the 
original. 

And yet such texts may have been connected with 
Alexandria in the main, since we know that there alone 
existed that reverence for the zpsissima verba that is 
wanting elsewhere. It was here therefore that each 
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would best preserve its own idiosyncrasies instead of 
being made to follow a common model. 

And these idiosyncrasies are a real puzzle. Internal 
evidence tells us to accept the more difficult reading, 
and no other rule works well or is so universally held 
to be essential. And it is when this canon is applied 
that Syrian and Western readings are so frequently 
condemned as emendations. And yet it may be that 
we are sometimes accepting real clerical errors and 
blunders of the scribes rather than the true text. 

It is upon this point that Dean Burgon seizes and 
picks out about two or three dozen readings, some of 
which one feels are really blunders. Upon these he 
(and Scrivener) ring the changes and take them as true 
specimens of the Alexandrine text instead of as quite 
exceptional. No one too can read Dr Hort’s Appendix 
without feeling that there is much special pleading in 
many of these cases, and that it would have been often 
much better to accept the difficulty rather than justify 
the reading. The number of such passages is so small 
that the great preeminence of the Alexandrine family in 
general would not have been impaired, and the real state of 
the case would have been better represented. And even 
though the canon would have been infringed, yet in these’ 
cases exceptio probat regulam, and surely even canons 
must have their limit of application just as everything 
else human. This it will be said makes internal evidence 
the ultimate criterion. Not so, for in nearly all cases we 
have Alexandrine evidence too for another reading, but 
since this has often the support of the Western text, it 
is hastily rejected as Western. The difficulty is, of 
course, to choose from the two alternatives, but surely 
reason and sense have something to do with the matter, 
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and no law can be accepted as infallible in such a case. 
This canon and others have to do with the probabilities 
of transcription, and are performing their function only 
when such cases arise. But again we must repeat that 
the important point to note is that the very preserva- 
tion of these blunders shows that this class of text 
preferred to preserve rather than to amend, and in 
fact increases our confidence in their absolute fidelity. 
An untouched portrait is after all more true to nature . 
than the usual product of the studio. It must be con- 
fessed it is not always as flattering. Thus one is strongly 
inclined to think our Alexandrine MSS. underwent no 
revision but on the contrary are careful transcripts of 
their exemplars. A similar case is of course to be found 
in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament where error is 
perpetuated rather than resort to conjecture or emenda- 
tion. 

Another point must be touched upon, however 
slightly. Ifa careful survey of the tables of the Gospels 
be made it will be found how much less Western the 
Nicene and ante-Nicene Fathers are than the Versions. 
It is impossible to bring out this point sufficiently clearly 
in the tables owing to the paucity of quotations from 
some of the Fathers, but a good general idea can be 
obtained, and that idea is not unfavourable to the 
Alexandrine text, and if a table be drawn up of express 
citations by the Fathers the result is the same. Thus it 
would not be right to say that the early Fathers have a 
dure Western text. They bear unequivocal witness to 
the existence of such a text in their day, but they 
bear as clear a witness to the Alexandrine, and when 
actual variations are noticed the Western reading is not 
favoured in more than ten per cent. of cases at the most. 
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When we turn from the Gospels to the Pauline 
Epistles, where citations are more numerous, the same 
thing is found as regards these Fathers. It all seems to 
show that the Fathers knew that the text was corrupt 
and used it with caution, especially where, as in St Paul’s 
Epistles, exactness was essential. All this is vague 
-enough, I know, but the tables will give a good general 
idea of the real state of the case and assure us that there 
was no real revision at Alexandria but that in that place 
the text was handed down more faithfully (errors in- 
cluded) than elsewhere. A revision would have fallen 
into the trap and given us false but plausible readings. 
The Alexandrine avoids the snare and must ever be our 
purest and best authority for the New Testament. Like 
the sun it may have spots, but who finds fault with the 
sun on that account, or how much do they interfere with 
its light and heat? So this text has its faults, Aumanum 
est errare, but we may add, “even its failings lean to virtue’s 
side,” and are the best proofs of its general faithfulness. 

There is little doubt that as time goes on and 
knowledge of relationship increases, we shall advance 
-to more scientific methods, and that an attempt will be 
made to give a numerical value to our authorities. In 
such a case triple readings will be invaluable and enable 
us to reduce them all to a common denominator. Per- 
centages will obviously be the best. 


For instance we have the following for the Vulgate’: 
‘ Readings Percentage 


Western readings . : ron Ge 40°44 
Alexandrine _,, 3 : e285 25°00 
Syrian * eee ae 28°57 


1 This is only an instance and is worked out to the second decimal 
point as an example, not with any idea that the result is reliable to such an 
extent. . 3 
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Such tables of percentages when worked out for 
Fathers and Versions must ultimately lead to more 
intimate knowledge of sub-groups. The next step will 
be the recognition of the fact that groups are not of the 
value indicated by the sum of their (say, Alexandrine) 
elements, but by their products, Hence a small group 
may have an exceedingly high value. With this second 
stage we have at present nothing to do. Knowledge of 
documents is our aim. Their comparative value comes 
afterwards, 

It must not be hidden from the reader that in these 
divisions into families the lesser divisions must perforce 
be ignored. The Western family has several sub-groups. 
The Alexandrine may perhaps be divided into two, 
Westcott and Hort’s “Neutral” and the so-called 
“Alexandrine,” though to my mind such division seems 
not at present warranted. Our classification does not 
go at present so far. Some years ago zoologists were 
divided into “lumpers” and “splitters.” The one 
ignored lesser divisions, the other insisted upon them 
as essential to classification. The latter amongst textual 
critics may find much to assist them in our tables, 
although only the groups themselves are given. This 
is because the sub-groups are usually distinguished by 
special mixture from other families rather than by 
peculiar readings. This is an important point to re- 
member. A sub-group is not usually an entirely new 
breed, but a cross-breed, with all the vigour oftentimes 
of the cross-breed (e.g. the early Syriac text and the 
early African), but still not totally sud generis. As to 
the origin of the various groups little need be said, as this 
too belongs to a much later stage.. A number of those 
readings that Westcott and Hort call “Alexandrine” 
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are, it seems to me, essentially Western, and come from 
that great centre of early Christian activity where the 
Western text seems to have originated—I mean of 
course Syria. 
The paucity of the Patristic citations, especially in 
St Mark, will probably astonish most of those that are 
not familiar with the subject. The reader should study 
the quotations from all four Gospels where the citations 
from one Gospel alone are not sufficient to ascertain the 
character of a Father’s text. This is absolutely necessary 
in the case of eg. Augustine and others if we want to 
ascertain, say, the text current in Africa or to solve 
similar problems. 


THE ACTS AND CATHOUIC EPisTre. 


Although the Gospels and the Acts differ in detail 
and in extent of attestation. yet the great three families 
are still plainly to be discerned and hence easily separated. 
Not to multiply needless comment of what the tables 
make quite evident we may say that the only real 
difficulty lies in the want of a little more pure Western 
attestation. 

In the Gospels we had the Old Latin, the Old Syrian, 
and D, besides others more or less pure, whilst in the 
Acts it shrinks to D as our only pure text. Not that 
there is in reality any difficulty. The characteristics of 
D are the same as before, and there can be no more 
doubt as to its origin than when we find say a single 
Lascar in Liverpool or a “ Nigger” in the Strand. 

The text of E (and therefore of the Venerable Bede) 
is, it will be noticed, not so Western in character as is 
sometimes represented, and cannot alone be used as a 
sure indicator of Western readings. The quotations 
from the Fathers fortunately become so numerous and 
distinctive as to afford fairly good evidence both for time 
and place of text. They do not seem to vary much from 
corresponding quotations in the Gospels. 

The long array of cursives quoted at the bottom are 
of little use. We find in 137 a largely Western docu- 
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ment. For many of its readings I am greatly indebted 
to the kindness of the Rev. A. V. Valentine Richards, M.A., 
of Christ’s College, who is now engaged in editing its text. 
The Western readings in “c Scrivener” are also fairly 
numerous. In the Catholic Epistles we are without the 
assistance of D, and thus have no approximately pure 
Western guide. Scrivener “a” (and its brother 69) are 
perhaps the best, but the Western element in them seems 
to cease altogether after I John. The same applies to 
Scrivener’s “c,” which in the Catholic Epistles is fairly 
closely related to “a.” The Harklean too is largely 
Western. 

It may be pointed out that the remarks in Scrivener 
(Vol. I. p. 300) to Acts 221 are far from correct. I quote 
them as a specimen of similar careless statements that 
abound, particularly in the last edition. “This copy 
(ie. Acts 221) is full of instructive variations, being 
nearest akin to the Harklean Syriac cum asterisco and 
to csr (184), then to ast (182), 137, 100, 66**, 69, dsct 
(155), next to 27, 20, 57**.” All we can say is that 221 
must be a prodigy to be akin to MSS. as diverse as 
these. On page 298 we are told that Scrivener’s “c” 
much resembles 61 (our Scrivener’s “o”), a statement 
the recklessness of which is only equalled by its ignor- 
ance. It will not surprise us to find on page 289 that 
the editor (Mr Miller) himself tells us that 61 “is much 
overrated.” Before going through the Catholic Epistles 
a special preliminary investigation was made of pure 
Western readings for guides to identification, and there 
can be no doubt that B alone of the primary uncials is 
all but free. I have not ventured to take any reading 
of B alone as Alexandrine when opposed to the other 
two (or three) primary uncials. Such a course seemed 
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safer, and only meant the rejection of the very few places 
where this occurs. The fact that in all cases the Syrian 
and Alexandrine readings are so well attested makes 
the identification of the small residue as Western the 
more unmistakable. 

If there had been a large remnant (both non-Syrian 
and non-Alexandrine), and if the conflict of authorities 
had been great, the case would be far otherwise. Under 
any circumstances what we most want in the Catholic 
Epistles is a pure Western Greek text to assist the 
identification. 

The similarity between 15 and 18 will be noticed. 
Other similar parallels occur, and many other remarks 
might be made, but careful study of the table will render 
most of them unnecessary, and to draw parallels on 
insufficient evidence has always been the besetting sin 
of textual critics. 

The text of Acts 36 and the quotations from 
“Catena” (Cramer’s) have been altogether ignored, as 
in most cases they will be found quoted again under the 
headings of the respective Fathers. 


TIES PAULINE EPISTLES 


Here again there is little difficulty, the three families 
being well represented by comparatively pure members, 
the Western being especially easy to detect in these 
Epistles owing to our having D (and its copy E) and F 
(and its brother G), the two last agreeing in all the 
passages cited in the table. 

The only non-homogeneous MS. is 17, which is all 
but pure Syrian in Romans and all but pure Alexandrine 
elsewhere. It is a text of quite primary importance, as 
is the second hand of 67. 

Except D and F the Vulgate has far the largest 
Western element. There is too a small Western ele- 
ment in B, which however does not show itself in any 
triple readings as far as my observation goes. The 
combinations BD and BF are however by no means 
to be always condemned off hand. 

The cursives show particularly pure Syrian texts. 
73 seems to contain a fairly large Western element in 
the latter portion, Scrivener’s remark (Vol. L p. 290, 
sub Acts 68) that “In the text of St Paul it much 
resembles Paul 17” being far from correct. 

The long list of Fathers will at last enable the reader 
to compare the text shown in various places and at 
various times. The East, the West, Egypt, Africa, 
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Italy (and North Italy especially), Alexandria, Asia and 
Byzantium all find witnesses, It needs no skill to draw 
inferences. We draw attention to the important Western 
text presented by “Ambrosiaster.” Comparison between 
it and D or F will show what vigour the Western text 
had and how much Jerome’s work (at that time perhaps 
going on) was needed. No wonder too that Jerome left 
so much of the Old Latin unrevised. A perfect revision 
would not have had a ghost of a chance of reception 
in either Italy or Europe. (Cf. the R.V. in our own 
country.) 


Peete XT OP THE APOCALYPSE 


The text of the Apocalypse has for a long time been 
. looked upon as an all but insoluble puzzle. We propose 
therefore to discuss it at some length, and to show how 
things fall into their place when subjected to the same 
process of analysis as the remainder of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The first thing to do is to make a careful preliminary 
survey of all the triple readings. These are at any rate 
quite sufficient for us to grasp the real bearing of the 
evidence. In doing this we are obliged to read the 
whole apparatus criticus in Tischendorf, and in so doing 
we find the evidence of triple readings fully confirmed 
in every point. 

We first discover a very large group which comprises 
B, only amongst the uncials, about 30 of the cursives, 
and Arethas only amongst the Fathers. The text of 
Andreas in Codex Coislinianus ‘has been altered to 
conform, particularly to this group. The absence of 
attestation from the Versions (except here and there a 
quotation) and the all but entire absence of the Fathers 
enable us to identify this group without much chance of 
error as the Syrian text. 

The next group that strikes us is one that includes P 
(to a large extent) and nearly twenty of the cursives 
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(amongst them being the parent of our Textus Receptus) 
and Andreas amongst the Fathers. This family has a 
fair amount of support amongst the Versions, though 
none are unmixed adherents. Amongst the Fathers too 
we find traces of it, especially in Primasius and the Latins. 
Primasius does not wholly adhere to it, but the difference 
can easily be explained. His text when fully examined 
is seen to be identical with that of St Cyprian. Now 
the latter as we know uses in the Gospels a text all but 
identical with #£ (Codex Bobiensis) which is an African 
text. We have but to suppose that his text in the 
Apocalypse was of the same family, and every reading 
is accounted for. Primasius it is true lived long after 
St Cyprian, but Hadrumetum, his see, is but a stone’s 
throw comparatively from Carthage, and hence there is 
no violence in the supposition that their texts were 
similar—how similar our table at once shows. Andreas 
of Caesarea lived in the sixth century, but he also lived 
not far from where at any rate the Western text once 
flourished, as seen in the Old Syriac. The differences 
between Andreas and Primasius are not any greater than 
the differences between the Old Syriac and the Old Latin. 
No less than seven of the cursives on our list contain 
the commentary of Andreas (amongst them, as we have 
seen, the MS. which forms the basis of our Textus 
Receptus) and of the first 100 cursives in Scrivener’s 
list, which alone were known in Tischendorf’s time, the 
following contain the comments of Andreas: 1, 18, 21, 
35, 41 (extracts), 49, 62, 63, 67, 72, 73, 79, 80, 81, and 
perhaps others that we have not been able to trace. 
“Andreas-cois” is numbered 121 in Dr Gregory’s list. 
We have placed AN against such as occur in the tables 
for facility of reference. The texts accompanied by the 
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commentary of Arethas are 4, 10 (scholia), 64, 68, 77, 
and 95 (epitome). Those in our list are marked AR. 
Number 6 contains a catena seemingly from Arethas, 
and the following have some commentary of which the 
source is unknown to the writer, 59, 74, and 85. We 
cannot then fail to identify P and the Andreas text with 
the great Western family. Its general agreement with 
Primasius, Cyprian, Victorinus and others is too close 
for any other conclusion. 

There now remains a small but consistent band 
which forms a group of itself. A is all but free from 
mixture, as is C, and to a less extent &, whilst not one 
of the cursives in our list is a member of this small 
family. It is however well supported by the Versions, 
though not entirely so, and the early Fathers bear all 
but constant witness to it. 

On account of the importance of the Western text 
we have given a separate table of practically every 
Western reading where a difference of word occurs. In 
this table a cross denotes an Alexandrine reading after- 
wards adopted by the Syrian revision. The dash 
indicates a pure Western reading. We have omitted 
readings in which the article alone is involved as not 
necessary to our purpose. Differences of order too have 
been omitted if unimportant. 

In every MS., Version and Father, we find more or 
less errors of homoioteleuton in the text of the Apoca- 
lypse. This is due to the short clauses which are its 
characteristic, and to their similarity of ending. It is 
far the most frequent of all errors in all authorities, and 
often causes serious doubt. It may be added that & 
seems to have been written with more care than usual 
though not entirely free from signs of haste. 
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It will be seen that the Andreas text has been the 
predominant factor in producing mixture, and that few 
of our authorities are free from its influence. It forms 
in fact the key to the solution of the problem of the 
Apocalyptic text. It seems also to prove the excellency 
of the method here adopted. To leave Andreas out of 
our calculations is indeed to play Hamlet without the 
ghost. 

Our present experience leaves perhaps little hope 
that much can be expected from extensive collation of 
cursives. But the smallness of the Alexandrine group 
makes it imperative that something should be done. 
Valuable texts must surely be hidden somewhere, and 
how invaluable even one more purely Alexandrine text 
would be no one can estimate. A preliminary survey 
on the lines laid down would soon discover such 
treasures. Is it too much to hope for? Not that the 
text of the Apocalypse is at all in a bad state. The 
really doubtful places are few and unimportant, but still 
we cannot leave it until some at least are cleared up. 
The Word of God demands as a right that something 
should be done. At present books are written on 
problems which can never be satisfactorily solved until 
more evidence is obtained. We want not hypotheses 
but data. We have the former. The latter lie at hand, 
but unregarded. 


EXCURSUS ON THE FERRAR GROUP 


In my notes on the Gospels I referred at some 
length to the question of mixed MSS. and illustrated 
my remarks by discussing the relationship of Codex 1 
and its allies, passing over the Ferrar group as less 
interesting owing to the much larger amount of agree- 
ment between its various members. 

It is probable however that most of my readers know 
more about the Ferrar group than about any other, so 
that I have decided to discuss the mutual relationship of 
the members, so far as the material at my disposal will 
allow. The more important question of the relationship 
of the group to the primary families must, I fear, be left 
out for the present. 

The Ferrar group consists of about ten MSS. all of 
them of the twelfth century or later and all of them 
except one (69) written in South Italy. This seemingly 
purely local text cannot be later than about 1000 A.D. 
and may be much earlier. 

The MSS. of this group so far known are 13, 69, 124, 
346, 543, 788, 826, 828, 983 and another in a monastery 
near Serres called by Prof. von Soden e 1054. Besides 
these we have (according to the Professor) two allied 
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MSS. 174 and 837. The Professor says that 543 and 
826 are very closely connected, as are 13 and 346. 

Of these MSS. I can here discuss only the first five, 
as I have no collations of any of the remainder. 4 

The material for the discussion consists not of the 
readings given in the Appendix of this work but is 
taken from my list of pure Syrian readings to which 
reference has been made at the beginning of the notes 
on the Gospels. Owing to lacunae in one or other of 
the MSS. the readings available (i.e. where all five MSS. 
are extant) are 141, but it must be remembered that all 
these readings are important and not mere cases of 
differences of particles, or tenses and the like. 

When we come to the tabulation of these we are 
obliged to adopt the following classification. S will 
indicate a pure Syrian reading. A indicates a non- 
Syrian reading, that is, one supported by the Alexandrine 
and Western authorities. This group I prefer to call 
non-Syrian rather than use the question-begging term 
pre-Syrian, though such readings are undoubtedly both. 
P signifies as always a reading peculiar to the whole 
group or to one or more members of it. 

We can now tabulate the readings as follows: 


S A P 
Common to all 82 16 4 


or 72 per cent., showing a very close relationship between 
all the members. 


S A 

Common to 13, 69, 124 I I 
> 13, 69, 346 12 7 

» 13, 124, 346 5 2 

* 69, 124, 346 fe) fe) 
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Here we may neglect the first as too insignificant to 
affect the final result. The last of course cannot be 
tabulated. Thus the grandparents of the five MSS. 
were only two in number as far as our knowledge goes. 
543 is left out entirely for a reason that will appear 
presently. 

The next generation gives us: 


S A P 

Common to 13, 69 O 5 O 
ss £3; 124 oO O O 

i 13, 346 O I Oo 

53 69, 124 I 2 O 

ss 69, 346 Oo oO O 

a5 124, 346 6 O O 


Of these only the first and last need to be considered 
as of any importance. 543 is again left out. 
We now come to the MSS. themselves and find: 


S A P 

Peculiar to 13 =<O O O 
a 69 O 5 I 

= 124 6 oe O 

” 346 I I O 

” 543 oO Oo 2 


From this it is obvious that 13 and 543 are closely 
related, as in every one of the 141 readings they are 
alike, They are probably therefore copies of the same 
exemplar. Hence we have in the other tables given 
only 13, and the reader must bear in mind that 543 
is a mere duplicate. 346 too, according to the above, 
has little or no independence. 

It is unnecessary for me to construct the genealogy 
step by step, as an example has already been given of 
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the process. The result therefore will alone be given. 
Here it is: 


Ae 





69 13,543 346 124 
Fig. 3. 


It must be confessed that it looks rather like “the 
fretful porcupine,” but if studied it may give us more 
information than we think if we judge only by the looks. 

The first inference we may draw is that to reconstruct 
the archetype we may leave 13, 543, and 346 entirely 
out of the question. They have nothing in them that 
cannot be found in 69 and 124, which latter are quite 
independent for at least three generations. 

Now taking these two MSS. separately we see in the 
case of 124 three successive waves of Syrian corruption 
(S*, S4, S*) whilst in the case of 69 we have only one 
wave (S’). The reader must not imagine that the waves 
A’ and S?, or A’ and S? etc., were strictly contemporane- 
ous. Such is by no means likely to have been the case 
and is only the result of our loss of intermediate links. 
Had 13, 543 and 346 been more independent we might 
have known much more. As it is we must leave matters 
until more collations are in our possession. : 
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The real puzzle of the genealogy is to account for 
the successive non-Syrian waves (A?, A’, A‘, A’, A®). 
Nor shall I attempt to pretend that I can solve it 
off-hand. Its solution really lies in one or more un- 
known members of the group that were obviously more 
pure than any of the above five. I am inclined to think 
that many of the Syrian readings in the ancestry of 124 
are due to some lacunae caused by mutilation in one of 
its progenitors, as the Syrian readings peculiar to this 
MS. come in two or three patches instead of being 
evenly distributed throughout the text. But hypotheses 
are usually only excuses for ignorance, and textual 
criticism has too often been like a building erected with 
untempered mortar. For my own part I confess I 
cannot make bricks without straw. 
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Nome ON SeEECIEED PASSAGES 
Se ROPE SSOR ET, C..BURKITE 





INTRODUCTION TO PROF. BURKITT’S 
NOTES ON SELECT PASSAGES 


In a letter to Professor Burkitt a statement was made - 
by the author to the effect that the Syrian text had 
borrowed various readings from a large number of 
sources, and the following case was given. More than 
twenty years ago I made a collection of pure Syrian 
readings throughout the New Testament. These were 
arranged in three classes according to importance. 
Class A in St Mark’s Gospel comprised 43 examples 
of the most important. In 1892 Mrs Lewis discovered 
the Sinaitic Codex of the Old Syriac Version, and in due 
course a translation was published in 1894. It was then 
found that of the 43 readings in my Class A in St Mark 
(where the Curetonian Syriac is wanting for all but a 
few verses at the end) nine at least (i.e. 20 per cent.) had 
the support of the new Sinaitic Codex and had to be 
discarded from the tables. 

All this was:mentioned to Professor Burkitt, and in 
reply he requested me to give him instances. As far as 
I was able from notes in my Tischendorf this was done, 
and in due course forwarded to him, and it was in reply 
that the following notes on each passage were sent, 
together with permission to add them to this work. 
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How much this enhances the value of this work I fully 
appreciate, as will the reader who knows anything of the 
subject. 

Professor Burkitt’s notes are given direct from his 
own MS., and no comments of my own are added, as 
the whole question will be discussed when the pure 
Syrian readings come under review. In the seventh 
instance I was misled by the translation used which 
(excellent as it is) here seemingly slipped. I need not 
say that it was not Professor Burkitt’s own translation. 

In answer to the question “ What special conclusion 
do you draw?” I can only say that these instances and 
others confirm the general conclusion that the Syrian 
text is in the true sense of the word eclectic, drawing 
“Various readings” of various value from various sources. 
Oftentimes it picked up a diamond, and sometimes a bit 
of broken glass, sometimes it rescued a bit of gold from 
all but oblivion, and sometimes it gives us brass or 
lacquer without distinction from the nobler metal. It 
was for all the world like a magpie, and the result is 
not unlike a magpie’s nest. 

The remainder of Professor Burkitt’s notes will be 
discussed all being well when the last part of this work 
appears. They refer to subjects which lie at the founda- 
tion where mists are thick and light but scanty, and 
where indeed pure textual criticism comes in contact | 
with the higher with much the same result we might 
expect when the objective and subjective meet. 


NOTE UPON SOME AGREEMENTS BE- 
POV EEN THE SsINAT PALIMPSEST 
OND PHAR texXI OS REGEPTUS UN 
SO MARKS. .GOSPHEL 


The following agreements have been noticed between 
the Sinai Palimpsest of the Old Syriac Version (syr.S) 
and the Tertus Receptus (°) against the “better authori- 
ties” (NBD lat. vt &c)?: 

1. Mk v 3 ovkéts ovdelo NBC*DLA 13 & c 28 565 

bcefffvg arm 

ovdela éts 1 &c 

ovdela (alone) szgy7 syr.S -vg-hkl aeth boh 
sah goth 

[The really noteworthy feature here is that arm 
supports ov«érs. Otherwise the omission of the word 
would have been put down to a mere simplification of 
redundant negatives, the true text having ovéé...ovKére 
ovdelo.... With regard to the question whether the 
omission of ov«éts in s and its non-representation in 
syr.S are really connected, it may be noticed that syr.S 


1 In what follows = is to be regarded as a symbol for “Stephanus 
(Ed. 3) and all known Greek MSS. not otherwise specified.” 
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entirely simplifies the construction of the Greek (“ and 
there was not anyone able with chains’ to bind him”) 
the Peshitta does follow the Greek order (“and with 
chains no one was able to bind him”). The Harclean 
Syriac faithfully gives a rendering of ovdé before adv- 
ceowv, where syr..S and the Peshitta have a simple “and.” 

Thus the evidence tends to suggest that syr.S really 
represents a Greek text which omitted ovd«éts, but we 
cannot be certain that it does.] 

2. Mk vii 5 (after the parenthesis about Jewish 


customs) 
kal érepwtaow NBDL 1 &c 33 565 700 


latt (exc. /) syr.vg aeth boh 
éretta émepwt. > f syr.S -hkl arm goth 

[syr.S has “and after these things,” syr.hkl has “after- 
wards,” so that the reading of syr.hkl is not a survival of 
the Old Syriac, but the result of revision from the Greek. 
It is not improbable that the reading of syr.S is really 
a rendering of éesta (see I Cor. xv 7* syr.vg); at the 
same time this phrase or an equivalent is actually used 
in Matt. ii 13 SC, Matt. xi 7 S, Lk.xx 20 SG,as a kind 
of translator’s bridge by way of colourless paraphrase, 
where the Greek for some reason is slurred over?: it 
should not be forgotten that syr.S in Mk vii 4 abridges 
the catalogue at “pots,” omitting “brazen vessels” with or 
without “beds.” N.B. The irrational paragraph-division 
of syr.S in Mk vii 13 suggests that one of the ancestors 
of syr.S (probably the Diatessaron) had the Western or 
Syrian interpolation to Mk vii 8: see Diat® xx 26.] 


1 Or, ‘“‘with a chain” (=BC*L 565 ce): the plural points are, as 
‘a matter of fact, illegible in syr..S. 
* I do not add Matt. viii 5, because the Latins have fost haec autem. In 
Diat®* xxiv 30 (=Lk. ix 388) the story is introduced by ‘‘and after this.”’ 
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3. Mk vii 14 waduw NBDLA latt (exc. fc) syr.hl.mg 
boh aeth 
mavta > f syr.S [-vg]- hl.txt arm goth 
om. 565 al?c 
[Note that syr.vg inserts “Incodo (=T) and puts 
mavra in a different place from syr.S. Both here and 
in vii 5 we feel the loss of the African Latin, neither e 
nor & being extant. ] 
4. Mk viii 29 cal avtoo érnpw@ta avtove 
NBC*LA g boh syr™ (vid) : 
avtoo 8€ émnpeta avtova D 565 ---(i) 
aff sah 
Néyer avtoio 1 &c 28 syr.S arm 
aeth (fay) ...(il) 
“saith to them Jesus” syr.vg 
Kal avtoo Néyet avToio s syr.hl goth _ ...(iii) 
tunc aicit wllis bivg (also r with 
ths after zllis) | 
tunc adicit discipulis suis f 
ipsos autem interrogautt dicens c 
om. & (the daze corrector of & adds et azt [ p]se) 
[Thus > and syr.S do not here agree: s appears to 
be a conflation of (ii), an “ Eastern” text, with (i). (i) was 
also found in the West, but an early Western text omitted 
the clause (so £), and the loss was made up in various 
ways (so ¢, 6fzrveg).] 
5. Mkix 17 avexpiOn avté NBDLA 28 33 ad(c)(2)kg 
~ boh 
atroxpiletc...etmrev ¢ (1 &c) (13 &c) (565) fvg 
syr.S -vg arm 


1 T.e. the Fayyumic, or Middle Egyptian text. I cannot remember 
whence I got this. 
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(ci add dicens, « &c 13 &c 565 add avT@, and 
1 &c 13 &c read é« Tod dyov cia.) 

[The literary tendency of syr.vt is to substitute plain 
“ said” or “saith” for “answered” or “answered and said.” 
I cannot doubt therefore that syr..S supports amroxpwGetc... 
elev here. It is strange in that case that it does not 
add avré with its usual allies 1 &c 13 &c 565.] 

6a. Mk ix 31 peta tpelo npépao NBCDLA lat.vt 

(exc. f) syr.hlmg boh 
TH Tpitn npépa s f-vg syr.S -vg-hl.txt arm 
aeth goth 

66. Mk x 34 (same division of authorities) 

[The early Syriac texts are so much given to har- 
monisation, that it would be plausible here to refer 
simply to the parallels in Matthew and Luke as the 
source of the Syriac rendering. But the Latin variations 
suggest that all the occurrences of peta tpeio nucpac 
and +7 tpitn 7mépa should be considered together. The 
net result will be to confirm pera tpeio nuépao for Mark 
and th tpitn jwépa for Luke (79 nuépa TH Tpitn Lk. xviii 
33). But while 77 tpérn jépq is assured in Matt. xx 19, 
peta tpeta népac is read by D lat.vt in xvi 21 (hiat 
syr.S) and by D lat.vt syr.S in xvii 23: it seems to me 
not unlikely this is the true text of Matthew. 

In Mk 1 &c 13 &c 565 syrr consistently attest rH TpiTn 
7épa, whether supported by ¢ or not, I fancy therefore 
that syr.S in Mark was translated from that ancient 
Eastern text of which (in Mark) 1 &c 13 &c 565 are the 
most consistent surviving Greek representatives. It may 


1 There is no tangible Syriac evidence for “‘ after three days” in Lk., for 


; : : ee 
in Lk. ix 22 I am now convinced that S reads pas <thh, Ut. “to 
[wot, after] three days,” i.e. the same as in xxiv ke 


: 46, where ry rp. fu. i 
certain. : ah ae 
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_ be remarked that in Mk ix 31, x 34, syr.S (and syr.vg) 
have a preposition which seems to suggest év rH tpirn 
npépag, like 28 in Mk viii 31.] 

7. Mk x 50? avarndnoac NBD 565 al latt? 

avaotac 5 syr.vg arm &c 
om. [ syr.S 

[I venture to think that this instance should not be 
on the list. In Mk x 50% syr.S and aeth appear to sup- 
port 565 in reading émeBadov for droBadwv. Syr.S has 

“And he rose, took up his garments and came to Jesus.” 
Aeth has 

“And he rose and clothed himself with his clothing 

and came....” 
Obviously these agree exactly, probably because the 
Ethiopic version was first made from the Syriac and 
has only reached its present form by revision (? from 
the Arabic). But the position of “rose” rather sug- 
gests that it is meant for émi- in éwiBarov. In any 
case syr.S does not give a literal translation either of 
the Syriac or of the Alexandrian and Western text of 
the verse. ] 

8. Mk xii 5 wdduv inserted. 

[Here certainly syr.S tells us nothing. The Greek 
has “4 And again he sent unto them another slave, and 
him ¢hey...and handled shamefully. 5 And he sent another, 
and him they killed....” It is the italicised portion 
which is omitted in syr.S, by homoioteleuton of 
KaKEelvoV...Kakelvov, so that it affords no evidence as to 
the insertion or omission of mdduv in ver. 5.] 

9. Mk xv 8 avaBao NBD acffrvg (hiant 6/7 @) 

sah boh goth 


1N.B. £ has exiuit, a misreading of exiliit, i.e. exsiliit. 
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avaBonaac s syr.S -vg-hl-palest (szc) arm 
om. & i 

[Here no doubt XB sah boh stand with D lat.eur and 
syr.S stands with s. But I feel inclined to believe that 
anaBoucac is right and that anaBac is a mere corruption of 
it. It is easier to derive anaBac from anaBoucac (by the 
mere dropping of letters) than vice versa. In any case 
it is noteworthy that & omits altogether: in how many 
other cases is the apparent unanimity of Latin testimony 
simply due to the absence of our best witness! I feel 
convinced that our main ideas upon the grouping of 
Gospel MSS. ought to be based on a study of those 
passages where both & and syr.S are extant, i.e. on the 
first half of St Matthew and the latter half of St Mark} 

Of this list of readings the three most striking are 
Mk vii 5 éevta, Mk vii 14 wavta, Mk xv 8 avaBonaac. 
There is a good deal to be said for the originality of each 
of these readings. Still it is a very small list, and deals 
with very unimportant readings: what special conclusion 
do you draw from it? A longer list of more important 
agreements could be drawn up between (1) syr.S and 
lat.vt, (2) syr.S and B or NB, (3) syr.S and members of 
the groups 1 &c 13 &c 28 565 7oo. In all these cases 
the trouble is to explain the genesis of the group that 
supports the “wrong” reading. The “right” reading may 
always be supposed to have accidentally escaped cor- 
rection in any given line of transmission, but if we find 
NBD or sNB united in error, then we have to imagine 


1 Tn Mk xv 114 is a noteworthy combination : for of 6é apxvepeta avéceway 
Tov dxdov we find olrweo Kal rdv SxAov érecay in 565 (700) ax (syrpalest) 
arm, 700 and syrP#lest having avécewcay with S, no doubt by conflation. 
The syrPalest js from some ancient fragments published by Diinsing (Gottingen, 
1906). 
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a genealogical connexion of some kind between these 
groups. If avaBonoac in Mk xv 8 be really what the 
Evangelist wrote, then at this point NB and D lat.eur 
have a common ancestor later than the original. Simi- 
larly if (as I rather suppose) the true text of Mk vi 45 be 
eto BnOcaida, not eto To 1épav poo B., then NBD latt 
must at this point have a common ancestor which 
introduced a harmonizing gloss from Matt. xiv 22, and 
(to name a better-known variant) all the authorities 
which read «f#voov in Mk xii 14, instead of émixedaracor, 
must at that point have a common origin. I would say 
the same of the authorities which insert catéotpeev in 
Mk xi 15, except that there may have been here several 
independent interpolations from Matt. xxi 12, Joh. ii 15. 

My own feeling is that = can practically be neglected, 
except as a source which contaminates the otherwise 
valuable later MSS., vzz. 1 &c 13 &c 28 565 7oo. That 
there is a “ geographically Eastern,” i.e. non-Alexandrian, 
non-Western, element in syr.S is proved by the peculiar 
and isolated agreement of syr.S with fand g in Lk. xi 
36, but here the grouping of the evidence is complicated 
by the fact that D lat.afr-eur syr.C simply assimilate to 
Matt. vi 23, and also by the fact that here s sides with 
NB. 

It seems to me that for St Mark, at least, Dr Hort’s 
categories are too few, and (what is more serious) that 
we cannot be always sure that they are mutually inde- 
pendent. We have (1) NB generally with C*LA sah 
boh—an Alexandrian-Caesarean group; (2) D lat.afr- 
eur-—a Western group; (3) a group I &c 13 &c 28 565 
700—an Eastern group, so called, because readings of 
this group often agree with syr.S and we know that 
cod. 565 had some connexion with Pontus; (4) the 
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Antiochian or Syrian, an eclectic revision made in the 
4th century. Of these (4) has often influenced the texts 
found in (3) and some of those in (1); possibly it may 
have influenced some of those reckoned to go with (2) 
here and there. There are old variations also within 
these groups. 

If you take this classification, the number of triple 
variations increases, the typical case being Mk i 13. 
And the puzzle before the textual critic is to explain 
the historical meaning of combinations such as (1) +(2), 
(1)+ (3), (2)+(3), whether (4) enters into them or not. 
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TRIPLE READINGS IN-ST MATTHEW 


Wy 22eligO til Os 11Vs13, 2358 Ve 1h, 30, 30, 30, VIn25. Vile 10, 20; 
Wilienes 25-8 @ PX 1G, 3G.0 X13, 1O;10,.23.. XI, 16. XII 10, 18, 
22-2 eA IIL 20; 20) 52 XI Vin LOs-10; 20, 34, CVy 1, 55/0) 
22 XViG Ula ZOn2S oe XVilot Ay 720.0 XVII. 2) 20 XX A, 
Hs 22, 2d 207205 XX LION 17,2 3580, XX 16. XXII155 175,30, 
BO, 43.  XXIllei4, 25.0 XXIV) 6.7; 31, 44.. XXV. 3) 115, 20. 
XXVI. 44, 55, 71. XXVII. 23, 33, 41. 


IN Qn (S- °2) éotdOn émave ob jv TO madiov A 
€o. €m. Tov Tmatdiou Ww 

éorn ém. ob Hv T. Tatdtoy S 

VI. 25. (y6’ initium) gdynre A 
dp. f ti winre WwW 

\ gd. kai Ti winre S 

VII. 10. (vy *5) 7 Kal iyOov A 


kal eav ly. S 
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VIL 29. (&8' finis) of ypappareis a’rav 
ot yp. av. kal of papioator 
oi yp. 
vill. 28. (£6 '5) yadapnvev 
yepacnvav 
yepyeonvav 
X. 10. (mf finis) d&vos yap 6 épyatns ths Tpopis avrod 
Post yap adde €or 


Post avrod adde eorw 


X. 19. (an’ initium) smapadécw 
Tapadacovcw 


mapadiwWaow 


X. 23. (76’) evyere eis Thy érépav 


> c x» > Re AE , ¢ Le 
p. eis Tr. €r.* Kav ev Th érépa Sidk@ow bpas 
, 
pevyere eis Thy GdAnY 


fp. eis Thy adAnv 
XII. 10. (pis’ *2) dvOpemos xeipa 
av. ny exe TH x. 


av. hv THY x. 


St Matthew 69 


XII. 22. (p0’) Tov K@pov A 
Omit W 
Tov TupAdy Kai T. Kapov S 


XIN. 52. (pp’ finis) paénrevdeis ri Bacideia A 
pad. év tr. Bac. W 
pad, eis thy Bac. S 
XIX, 17. (psy’) cis. €otiv 6 ayabds A 
eis eo. 6 dy. 6 Beds W 
ovdels ayabds ei pt) eis 6 Beds S 
xe 235 (aS. °75) Néyet adrois A 
kal X. avd. 6 uns 
kat Aéyet avrois S 
XXIII. 13, 14. (oAa’*5) 13. Oval d€ dpiv, ypappareis x. papioaior, 
bmoxpirai, Oru kateoOlere Tas oikias TOV 
xXnpav x. mpopacer paxpa mpooevxo- 
pevot’ Sia TovTO Aneo Oe mepioo orepav 
Kpipa 
14. Oval tpiv ypap. x. pap. brok. dre 
KAelere THY Bactdelay k.T.X. 
Omit v. 13 A 
Reverse the verses (Elzevir 1624) W 


As above; (Stephanus 1550) S 


FO 


SEX. 6; 


XXIV. 7. (apy finis) 


XXIV. 31. (av6' *35) 


(opy’ 66) 


XXV. 3. (c&n’ *25) 


XXV. 20, 


KV SS. 


XXVII. 41. 


(ao' *45) 


(Tk’) 


(tAn’) 


Appendix 
bet yap yevécOa 
6. y. Tatra yev. 
6. y. mavta yev. 
Kal €covtat Aysol 
k. €0. Aotpol Kal Ayot 
k. €o. Aupot kal Aoupot 
pera oadreyyos peyadns 
p. oad. kai hovis pey. 
p. o. povis peyadns 
ai yap pepal 
ai S€ po. 


airives pp@pat 


} 

exéponaa 

Sear 

émexéponoa 

> s E Oe > a, 

éxépOnoa em avtois 

6 b€ ey 

héyet adTois 6 nyepav 

6 5€ Hryepav epn 

TOV ypapparéwy Kai mpeaBuTépav 
‘\ , 

T. ypap. Kai papicaiov 


T. Yp. K. peo. Kal hapicaiov 
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TRIPLE READINGS IN ST MARK 


5, 13, 16, 18, 27, 31, 36, 37, 38, 40. Il. I, 3, 15, 21, 25, 26. 
Hes eOr 7 1O.e 20 0g4 eT Ve TO ent. TO, 27. 125..90, 37,900  Verls 
2, 9, 12, 15, 19, 23, 28, 33, 42. VI. 1, 3, 5, 15, 16, 25, 33, 34; 355 
AGE Ome Vil S, Qi Ot eon a2 Oe Vili. 4b, 1On25,. 20,0205, 20. 
EX psi 2, db) 2On SOx AD, Aa. Xela Aoal ly 12, 10,°20,,21, 27,20; 
Bo eshO SIO 14, 24,32; 33, “XII. 2,-6, 14, -17,.28, 31; So. 
aT Ss 81O,e TAN tO, 20, 25, 20,90. | XIVi) 3, 4, 10, 10, 2751355 
40, 51, 66, 68, 69, 72. XV. 12, 23, 35, 39) 40. 


1.16. (6 finis) Sipwvos A 
avTov W 
avTOU TOU Sipwvos S 
1. 16. (6 finis) év Tn Oadtacon A 
ra Oixtva év T. Oar. WwW 
dpPiBrnotpov ev rt. O. S 
BS S50 (6Ga 55) eis TovTO yap e&nAOov oaee! 
e. T. y. eAnAvOa WwW 


e. T. y. eEeANAVOA S 
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